mountains, and which here and there reminded me
of the plains of Palestine. Strange it seemed to
come upon an occasional village of Greeks or Al-
banians, strayed, surely, and lost and forgotten in
the wilderness; stranger still to see now and then
some tiny Byzantine church, perhaps with a few
cypresses about it, perched on a mountain height
that looked as if it never had been trodden by foot of
man. The breezes that met us were alive with a
tingling purity of hilltop and sea, or sweet and
wholesome with the resinous odor of pine. And the
light that lay over the face of the land made nearly
all things magical.

Again we met Turkish Gipsies. In Greece they
have made the wild life their own. No longer one
hears of brigands, though only a few years ago these
highways were dangerous, and men traversed them
armed and at their own peril Now the Gipsies are
in happy possession, and travel from place to place
in small caravans, with their mules, donkeys, and
dogs, and their tiny peaked tents, telling the bonne
aventure to the superstitious, and, so the Greeks de-
clare, stealing whatever they can lay their dark
hands on. They look wild and smiling, crafty rather
than ferocious; and they greet you with loud cries in
an unknown tongue, and with gestures expressive of
the perpetual desire to receive which seems inherent
in all true vagabonds. They pitch their tents usually
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